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THE CEAYOlt. 



great light is thrown upon' his charac- 
ter and feelings, as well as an apology 
found for some of his recklessness, when 
we find him remarking after the receipt of 
a most sensible letter from a friend, advis- 
ing him to paiut.on a scale more suitable 
to modern requirements, that his friends 
were always advising him what to do, to 
maintain himself; and not advising the 
government to maintain him ; an idiosyn- 
crasy of his that this was the duty of a 
government, ran in his brain his whole life 
long. As the rulers did not agree with 
him on this point, as a body, he was conti- 
nually begging and borrowing from the 
riches of his friends, and even from wealthy 
persons who were perfect straugers to him. 
His expenses at this time must have been 
extraordinary ; for we find by his own 
accounts in the year 1817, that he actually 
borrowed nearly £1000, in addition to 
sums received the year before, which must 
have been considerable; let the reader 
recollect that he was at this time unmar- 
ried, and by no means justified by his posi- 
tion in spending so large a sum, presuming 
this to be all, which it clearly is not. We 
find him how at his own expense sending 
casts of the Phidian marbles to Bussia, 
although the government of that country 
bad ordered tlrera for themselves. 

In working at the Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem, of course a man of Haydon's 
independence of character could not be 
satisfied with the conventional .bead of the 
Saviour ; he seems to have done the 
utmost in his power to realize his idea of a 
new type, but after six times re-painting 
[a noble fact of his practice], we find that 
when the picture was completed he could 
not feel satisfied with it, as Wilkie and 
others, amongst them Mrs. Siddons, were. 
He says : " I "endeavored to combine in it 
power and humbleness, but power took 
the lead, and by overdoing the intellectual 
a little, I injured; I fear, the simplicity of 
that divine mildness which should always 
be the ruling expressions of the Saviour's 
face." The great picture was, however, at 
last completed, but even after this, and 
whgn the very frame was on it, and the 
room prepared for the exhibition; there 
occurred two or three incidents which are 
fully in character with the artist's life. Sir 
G-. Beaumont sent, unasked, £30, towards 
the immediate expenses of preparation ; 
this was soon spent, leaving the workmen 
looking at one another, suspicion of the 
true state of the case rising like a mist 
round^ the whole. " The picture was up, 
the private tickets were out; the public on 
the qui vive." Yet he had no money, 
when by that peculiar luck which fell to 
him in his early straits, he succeeded' in 
persuading his banker to add £50 more to 
an already overdrawn account '; this set 
matters right again, and he " mounted the 
ladder, palette in hand, ordered the doors 
to be locked, and let fly at the f6reground 
figures with a brush brimming with asphal- 
tum and oil [what a horror!] and before 
dark had richly toned one-third of the pic- 
ture." He says it took him three days to 
glaze; So let the reader consider what 
kind of painting that was which would 
require all this, how purity of tint must 
have fled before the " brush brimming with 
asphaltnm and oil I" how utterly heedless 
of truth of color he mast biave been, who 
could do such a deed of darkness I "No 



wonder he had the doors locked ! What 
impasto there must have been which could 
stand all this ! 

However, he " got through the glazing 
in three days," and opened the rooms to the 
public, who soon found such merit in the 
picture, that the exhibition was one flood 
of success. He characteristically says, the 
Jerusalem was considered a national tri- 
umph. In the heat of this some one offered 
£1000 for it,which was refused. By its ex- 
hibition in London alone, he, cleared £1760; 
All sorts of propositions were made for the 
purchase of it; which settled at last into 
an unfortunate subscription of ten guineas 
each, in order to present it to some church. 
The lists remained open, two hundred 
guineas were paid in, stopping the way, as 
it were; because nobody, of course, would 
come forward singly to buy under these 
circumstances. However, the progressive 
receipts of the exhibition were most en- 
couraging ; although there occurred a 
serious sort of incident, from the fact that 
Haydon's creditors, whose name must have 
been Legion, as soon as 1 they found him 
making money, poured in their claims, 
with threats of instant law-proceedings, on 
failure of immediate payment ; as he' says, 
reasonably enough, "though up to this 
hour I had never had a penny of law-costs, 
because I was poor, now, the moment it 
was clear that I was reaping the fruits of 
my labor, instead of relying upon my honor, 
my creditors loaded me with lawyers' 
letters." 

In spite of all this, troubles frequently 
bring their own consolations, and Haydon 
was not without fitting ones : a nobleman 
begged his acceptance of £100, regretting 
he could not afford to purchase the picture 
outright ; and some friendly ladies, hearing 
that he was in want of immediate money 
to proceed to Scotland with 'the picture," in 
order to exhibit it in the headquarters of 
his opponents of the Quarterly Review and 
Blackwood's Magazine, offered any sum for 
his use, with the greatest hesitation and 
delicacy ; this offer, after some dubiety^ he 
accepted, and started : showed the picture 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and cleared 
respectively £400, and £500 ; which 
brought up his receipts to; nearly £3000, 
for exhibition alone; the picture remain- 
ing his own property. 
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AFTER DINNER AT THE GASTHATJS. 



: In following the history of mankind, we 
observe, that in proportion as nations cultivate 
their moral and intellectual^ powers," atrocious 
actions diminish in number; the manners and 
pleasures become more refined, the legislation 
milder, the religion purified from superstition, 
and the arts address themselves to the finer Amo- 
tions of the mind:—Spnrzheim. ' 



THE MINSTREL'S PASSAGE. 
(From Uhland.) 
I sleep among the flowers, 

The path is Dear at hand, 
My dreams wing through the bowers , 

Of golden Fable-land. 

Waking with giddy glancea, 

As fallen from the sky, 
I see amid my trances, 

A minstrel hover nigh. — 

H« vanishes, and ringing 

His dying nqmbers toll J 
Oh, was that iflinstrel-sTnglng; ' ''; 

That dream unto my soul r ' 



Purr! puff! and the little rings of smoke 
darted out of his month, and wriggling 
away into the upper, air of the room, they 
vanished into an atmosphere, which was. 
already so densely packed, with the like,, 
that none but those accustomed to jt, could; 
easily have endured it. . The, little, man: 
shook his head in token of satisfaction, as,: 
screwing a little eye-glass into the corner 
of his eye; he watched their. flight one. 
after another. A happy, smile rested upon, 
his features, as he. looked around, upon 
his companions, , still nodding Lis head ja; 
content of mind, when relaxing ...the. 
contracted muscles that kept: the glass at 
his eye, it fell dangling .upon. his. breast,-; 
With both elbows resting on the table, onet 
hand stroking his beard, and the other occa? 
sionally applying his cigar : .tO hislip^by. 
the most delicate tenure of the thumb and/ 
forefinger, the others performing a sweeps 
in the air, lie, sat the. oracle. .of the, assem- 
bly ; indeed, Father Oracle was the .name; 
he went by... ... •'.,..,■. .-,,.. .is 

"Ha, ha I" said our artist— for such £& 
was professionally — as he • turned.:. to ** ■ 
cadaverous fellow on his right, whojookejii 
the cynic, skeptic, and hypocrite : that 
he was — "ha, ha! but. he. dues ~kns>w l®w 
to write, if he does overshoot his,: inark; 
sometimes. Buskin is none of :yonrevei'yri 
day bodies, if he is the heretic some people 
call him. I was reading to-day in theLondW 
Timet some extracts from bis laskvohjuie. 
of the 'Stones of Venice,' the like.of ; w.hich. 
for eloquence you will find it rather,. difficult 
to come across now-ardays. .-_ And. then,; 
how he has put right and left into those 
Edinburghers ; he brought their fine, bnild^ 
ings down about their, .ears, in a way jthey 
little dreamed of. Ha, ha 1 Our. Scotch- 
man McBlakie, here at dinner,, the, other 
day, did get so uproarious abQU|.it_—3»- . , 

"Kelluer, give .us a couple. more bottles;, 
of beer. Gome, Father Oracle, let's^haye, 
no more of such talk on a full stomach.. 
We can't work our brains to the detriment 
of our digestive organs, , anyhow*.. u.'SouT.are.' 
in a fair way to bring up again that con- 
founded question of the pre-Raphaelites,: 
and banter one another for the fiftieth, timei 
about the .Dusseldorfers and Mnnitehjtes,^ 
and if yon do, I'll set to .singing iin the, 
gendarmes." :•._'.; •:..; ;.; ,.;.;.:.,, ;: ;j'.,(iiU 

Father Oracle onjy laughed, an&rubbing 
his hand up and down., the buttons of j his- 
vest, glanced very mUdly at. tb^interiroptety 
and ended by pushing, his /glass .ovee t».be< 
replenished. There ;was; _a trinraphaofr. 
twinkle about the eye of the .other,; as liej 
looked about him.at the glasses of the rest, 
and thrusting the inverted, bottle into thft 
glass,, he gave his head one. sudden twitch. 
after another, and eyed.tiie. creamy jfoam,} 
asitdarted.up to thehrim.., .; ;„r ~„-. :: , ? , 

Hal Anderson was ; emphatically:.. ; ^ie 
jolly fellow, among the jolliest,.and, an even* - 
ing seldom passed sluggishly, among, ow 
brotherhood when he .was present. ,.. We 
only. needed to say ,.",Brothex;HftU?' andi 
give a little. tWririkle of theTeye;, somesvJiafo 
aftenJiis, own., fashion,,. and: we vSefe.him, 
gojpg. I have-inowjEtithatifeEoWitOiikeep. 
us in one continuous scene jofroirthj from 



